THE   WEST   CHALLENGES   PATRICIAN   LEADERSHIP
The West in the Thought of Europe and the East
The vast forests, prairies, and rivers beyond the Alleghenies, home of the Noble Savage and of strange, fascinating beasts, had become the subject of romantic legend before the great migration of Atlantic sea-coast peoples began in the later years of the eighteenth century. Indeed, a whole literature had emerged in Europe which, with curious paradox, pictured the wilderness beyond the mountains as both the seat of idyllic peace and the scene of exciting adventure and golden opportunity. In this romantic legend much of reality was obscured: the bickerings of officials and clerics in the old French regime in the Mississippi valley, gruesome hardships, squalid, vindictive, suspicious Indians. The extravagant imaginations of the Rousseaus and Chateaubriands had drawn highly embroidered, sentimental, and glamorous pictures. Byron, who helped create the Daniel Boone legend, celebrated his heroic virtues along with the exotic and engaging life of the wilds. Poets like William Blake, identifying the western country with pristine purity, thought of it as a blank tablet on which was to be penned a new chapter in man's history even more glorious than that being written on the Atlantic seaboard. This picture of the West as a Utopia for dreamy idealists had little influence in the East, but the somewhat less overdrawn picture of glamorous adventure was not without effect; the vision of the wilderness as an ever-beckoning finger of opportunity lured many a man across the mountains.
The West of legend did not exert unbridled sway over the minds of men and women. As the Jesuit Relations testify, some of the voyageurs and Catholic missionaries had provided accurate information regarding the Mississippi country. Realistic notes had been struck by the Jesuit explorer Charlevoix and by such English colonial trail breakers as Daniel Coxe, Christopher Gist, and James Adair. Some of the narratives of captivity among the Indians were marked by a kind of stark realism. And an increasing number of travelers expressed disillusionment with the meanness of the frontier. The French scientist Volney had been one of the first to do so. In the early years of the nineteenth century Englishmen, drawn to the West by curiosity and lust for adventure or by hope of gain, painted it in their travel books in the blackest hue. They dwelt on its unhealthfulness, its infertility, its poverty; they condemned